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direction at least that need is still imperfectly satisfied.
I refer to the activity of the parties, which furnish the
main motive power in public life.

A great deal of discussion has taken place of late
over the question whether political parties are a good or
an evil, but from a scientific point of view this seems
very like making the same inquiry about the winds and
the tides. In reality parties are a fact, and as such
their manifestations ought to be studied. Moreover, it
is impossible to say that parties in the abstract are a
good or an evil, because the result depends on the circum-
stances under which they act. In Venice, for example,
the absence of parties, or factions, prevented the State
from falling into anarchy and despotism like the other
Italian republics. In England the existence of two
strong parties enabled the people to control the crown,
and made parliamentary government possible. In
France the subdivision of parties has prevented the
parliamentary system from being a success, and both
there and in Germany it has been a constant obstacle
to popular government; while in Switzerland the sub-
division and low development of parties has enabled
the people to maintain one of the most perfect democra-
cies the world has ever seen.

The phenomena of parties considered as a fact have
been examined much less than they deserve. Perhaps
the best work in this line is that of Dupriez, whose
book, " Les Ministres dans les Principaux Pays
d'Europe et d'Amerique," appeared while the following